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ABSTRACT 

A recent survey in^dicates a substantial degree of 
homogeneity in tlie content of introductory economic principles 
courses. Although community college instructors seem more likely than 
'their "four-year institution 'counterparts to experiment with-course . 
content and fomiatr there is an evident need for teaching reform in 
t he* pro f € s sion as a. _whole . In order to encourage experimentation in 
the teaching o.f economic principles, the Joint Council on Economic 
Sducai^^ofl, in conjunction vith the Committee oi\- Economic Education of 
the American Economic Association, began pilot programs to provide 
instructors at eight institutions with experimental resource 
.materials* Only^ six o£ these schools .completed course den^loi^ment, 
involving the c^eye.lapment of a course outline; course syllabus, 
evaluation procedure's, and methods of student testing^ This document 
reviews the ijUdividual course content and approach taken by each of 
the participating institutions: Florida State University, • Indiana ^ 
Oniyersity^ Oklahoma State University , Vanderbilt University, 
University of Colorado, and University of Wisconsin. (NHM)' 
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Much has been said in recent years concerning the introductory economics 

course. Charges ^rangi ng from dull and highly abstract all the way to indecl-. 

ferable have been ^.eveled gjirectly at the course by students as well as members 

of the profession. Economists hfeve individually and collectively devoted sub- 

stantial time and effort in search of relevant and interesting approaches to teach- 

ing the principles of economics. As early as 1955, Rendigs Pels was voicing- 

1 

concern over relevance and, approach. • (n 1969, the well-l<nown Haley Report was 

»* , ' * 

* . • " ■• ' 

: commissioned with the following conclusion: . . , • ' 

*'lt is evident that a considerable amount t>f experimentation with 
different types of i ntroductory courses and' di f ferent teaching 
techniques is going on. To some extent this experimentation may. 
simply reflect a .desi re to mal<e an already good product' even -bet- 
ter'. B^t cejjtfeinly to some, extent it is based on the conviction 
that the present-day Introductory coarse is by no means satisfac- 
tory with respect to either content or method of presentation. 

One good reason for experimentatipn/V;i th the content* of the in- - 
troductory course is the conviction, on the part of many of those 
concerned with the course, that it often .undertakes to'^cover too 
much territory, to serve too many different purposes for different ' 
.groups of students, arid *tends to be too technical and excessively 
involved with theoreti'cal ref i nements.**^ 

James Koscielniak' s recent survey indicates a substantial degree of homo-" 

3 

'geneity among teaching economists in regard to content of^the introductory course. 

* *v 

Supply and bemyid. Product Marke'bs- ^ i . e» pqre^ conopeti tion, monopoly, oligopoly 
etc.), National Income Accounts, Monetary. and Fiscal Policy, Factor Markets, Con- 
sumer Choice and International Trade appear to be included in^a predominance of 
principles courses. Community college instructors exhibited tendencies to add 
units on history of economic thought, current economi c problems and comparative 
economic systems., more often than their four-year institution counterparts. 
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Felis, Rendigs, **0n teaching Elementary Economies'' ( American Economic Review . 
' ' " December, 1955-' pp. /tl9-930.) \, • 

^Haley, Bernard F. , Experiments in the Teaching of Basic Economics (Joint Council 
on Economic Educatiop. 1212 Avenue of the Americas, New York, New York. 100^6.) 

^Kosci elniak, James, The Nature of I ntroductory Ecohomi'jcs Courses (A.A.C.J.Q,. 
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Surprisingly, two-V^ar community college faculty deviate more often from the 



standard lecture-discussion format than'^their four-year counterparts. 
Koscielniak states: 



**N}nety-f i ve percent of the instructors surveyed use lecture, 
lecture-discussion or lecture-discussion modes reinforced with 
programmed materials, audiovisual aids or both in presenting 
Introductory economics courses. Four-year colleges and unive,r- 
^ sitieS tended to Use traditionaJ lecture or lecture.-di scussion 
modes more often than tvyo-year community colleges. 

Economic structure, theory, and problems are attacked from the 
approach of, macroeconomics and microeconomics by ninety-four 
percent of the irfetructors responding to the '[survey. The ref- 
m^ini^ng six percent approached economics thrpjtih a perspective 
of. history., current problems, and a mixture ojf^felated pi;in- 

II H 



* ciples without clear reference to macro or mi 

^ i suggest that at least a portion of the respons 
of approach to introductory economics stems from the 



croeconomi cs.' 

\ 

ibility for the homogeneity 
content of available t^xt- 



in conjunctidmwi-th the . 



books. . Koscielniak's sample indicates that Samuelsor^ McConnell, Spencer, Miller 
and Heilbrohner were predominate texts 4n his area. While most would hold these 
'texts in high esteem, .the fact remains that they do pot deviate significantly 
from one another in content or approach. If the market is to change, then it is 
clear that the. materials used in the principles course must also change. 

Because of the Haley Report, the Joint Council, 
Committee on Economic Education of the American Economic Association, began ex- 
perimental programs at eight institutions* These experiments were designed to 
help both two and four-ygar col lege ^faculty to do wiat they, had not in the past 
had the time or resources to do. The primary objective was not to design 'the' 
introductory course, but to place in the hands of tie profession, resource mate- 
rials of benefit to already overburdened college pr()fessors which they could 
adapt to their own needs and situati^ons. It was also hoped that the project 

would demonstrate by way of example how colleges antp universities might under- 

•* # 

take and evaluate their own effort.' 
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It was felt that^the prq.g ram. would be\successful if. several prototype 
courses were developed and used^ if commercial publishers sho.wed interest in the 
xourses, if there weYe evidence thart interefst among the profession was st^imutatec 
and if the successful experiments could*»b^ replic^ed at othen col 1 eges «and unl^ 
" versi t ies. . - ^ 

SELECTION OF SCHOOLS V ' ^ 

*l n any experimerital pYogram it is unlik.el.y that all attempts will succeed. 
Realizing this, in its i niti al .stages the J.C.E.E. project Involvjsd a substantia 
number of institutions all attempting to^.develop new alternative approaches.ir ,Th< 
Council selected more schooi5*than it cou.l,d sustain over the life of the*-project 
in the belief that after a reyiew procedure only those most promisi ng would-be 

retained* With the expected attrition complete, six institutions produced pro- 

. _ ^ * . 

ducts worthy of recognition and support,"' ' * \ * - 

Development of these courses was broken down into sjx^.separate and distinct 

Phases. Phase one and two involved the development of preliminary course out- 

lines and^class testing. This was completed by the six institut^ops on or before 

January 1, 1972. Phase three involved indepth evaluation of student achievement. 

This effort utilized forms of th'e Test of Understanding in College Economics and 

•was completed by all part ici pants on or before- June 30, 1973* 

With the input generated from prelinfinary class. testing and the evalua^tioh 

procedures, preliminary course syllabi were constructed, i n phase fourT These' 

units received further classroom scrutiny and were also presented at various 

professional meetings. The Florida State Course was discussed at the annual 

meeting of the 'Southern Economic Associ action in 'November of 1973. The courses 

prepared by Colorado, Indiana^ Oklahoma State and Vanderbilt were presented at ^ 

the American Economic Association meeting in December 1973. Arising from thfs^ 

/procedure was a nat'iceable increase in commitment by the profession to improve 

the Introductory course. 

. ♦ 

• ^'Florida. State University, Indiana university, Oklahoma State University, 

University pf Colorado, Vanderbilt University, and University of Wisconsin.. 
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phase five involved re^vision of the course syllabi and was completed*by 
participants by December 31, 1973* The .final phase of the preset wa,5, the evalua- 
Li.oa_at-r-ev-i-sed 5y-l J ab i arid' preparation of completed drafts.' By the faU of I97^» 
these goals were accompli shed« 



Review of ipdi 



ividual odurse^ content ana approach: 

1. F LOR I DA STATE The^Flor'^da State coufse uses ecortomic history and history 

of economic thought as a bas^ on which t>3^uijjxl an .ynderstandi ng of economic con- 

cepts and principles. The program i ncorporates\several significant features in^ 

approachi ng "the principles of economics course. Most notable of these was the 

^facl that a completely organized and structured course outlijie was di$t,cibuted to 

s|;udents upon entering the class. This outline offered day-by-day and topic-by- 

topi'c direction to the student in regard 'to the courses 

'A second*|feature was the use of the '*Cpunci 1 on Economic Pblipy*** .A major*^ 

problfem arising in the principles of economics course is getting students to be 

able to relate! concepts and principles to reaTistic situations. Thus, the pur-^ 

pose of the CER is to provide each student within awjareness of how for'ej^ample,'' 

\ • « 

macroecopom*ic concepts relate to the very^real problems faced by economic policy- 
mai<ers. The students receive a ''Memorandum^' contaihi.ng instruction on what mate- 
rials to read to learn about e*conomic issues. This is acconipani eti by\ a course 
outline (mentioned above) with a set of readi ngs" and an employment form appointing 
the student to the CEP*. The latter requests information on the student's past 

1' ■ 

work history and iis used by the instructor to generate discussion in the lecture 
section. 

The CEP provides>5'a theri^ used to*t e the course together* The reality 
brought home when* the students are giY.er| a memo fron;! a rather perplexed "presi- 
dent" who lacl<ing an economics bacl<g round urgently requests information on the 
meaning of the GNP measure. It is reinforced by a memo from the chief coordinator 

requesting information on why the^ growth rate of the U.S. has been slower than 
. ' • • • 

6 ♦ . - 



that of some other countries. Subseqifent in-c)ass memos deal with humorous 

stories' or problemc wh,ich .puzzle' the »»president»» and.h's staff and the cVass is 
» • * » 

invited .to draft a reply to each question. At the'end of tho course each student 
receives a »*Cert if icate of AppVeciatioiV'/for cont-ibuting to national policy.- • 

Content A/ei'gfrted Core Examinations: A fundamental principle of the examina- 
tion program, is t?iat the questions on each exam ^re chosen to reflect the weight ' 
qlven to the material actually covered in the course. The jqupfftions contained* on 
each exam are chosen toVeflect these weights directly in the cdpst ruction of the 
gxam. thus^, the students can >e tested 'to determine how we H they grasped the 
knowledge which the instructor conveyed duriBg the course of the*' quarter. 

Student evaluations requested at thexend'of the course have thus far favored 
the new approach. ' ^ . . 

H. INDIANA UNIVERSITY Tlid innovative approacfi developed at Indiana Univerv 
sity for-the Joint Council stems ftom worl< done by Dr. Phillip Saunders. In this 
approach, Saunders designed a course based upon fou r^ psychologi qal foundations of* 
learning thet)ry.- ^otivatit)n, prompt accurate feedbacl<, relevancy, and retention 
through active response were built jnto the course structure, ^' * 

Saunders was primaVily concerned wi th producing fastii^g student learning. It 
was hof>ed' that'students five years after'they had left the course would be able .to 
•deal with Economic problems and Issues in an orderly analytical manner. The edu- 
cation^l objectives of the course focused on student behavior rather than subject 

♦ o ■ . ' 

matter content. There were four specific olJjectl<^es:«* • 

I. To develop an awareness"n>t, and a continuing interest Jn . 
*major economic problems x)f modern society. 

^ 2. To give students a firm grasp of the few basiq principles 
and analytical tbol% they must have to thi nk i ntel 1 i gent ly 
about economic problems. Technical theoretical ,detal 1 was 
sacrificed in order to obtain proficiency in the use of the 
basic analytical . tool kit/ » , 



,3. To help students develop*^good- methods jn thi nki ng about ^ ^ . / 

' " ' ' : ^ ' ' " ^ ' . ' • ' \ 

^ ^ economic problems. This invo.lves speci/fc attention to * ^ ^ 

. * ^ 

the process of orderjy problem solving.^, _ 

\' ' ^ ^ • ' ' • 

^ Torhelp stydents learn'to evaluate and use both qualitative,^ .\ . , • 

and quanti tJUtive evidence when conflicting points of view * ' ^ 

are Encountered. ' * • ' ' ^ ' ' > 

^ The course content, 'although traditional In nature, stresses several tools 

of microeconomic analysis and appl les them to a fuTl spectrum of problems. It 

, then moves to-a logger s'ection on macroeconomics, and agai-p stresses problem 

* • • «• 

solving. .The course concludes with problems which require a combination of.mfcro^^ 

and macr.oeconomic analysis, - * ' ^ IV^"^- ' 

The core readings are In a standard textbqol<^ / a^pl legation to* problems in- 

^volves a variety of r^eadings which can\ar^^ according to instructor. preferences, 

but they Hill include conflicting points of view and focus on decisions."^ } ' * ' 

V ' ' ' / ^ ^ * \3 

• * III. OKLAHOMA. STATE The i ssues-oriented- pri-nci pies course at Oklahdhia State 

University heplaced a traditional three-hour credit course i n 'economlt: principles. 

Thus,- it became'^'an Integra) part of a six-hour credit prlnciplesr program over a 

^ ' /■.«*. ^ ' 

two-semester period with issues stressed in one semester. 

At the inception of the issues coixrse it was agreed that formal ecpnomic 
analysis;* would not be stressed. Economic concepts and principles* W6uTd be*4imlted 
with nothing more difficult than simple supply and demand analysis'. • The objectives 
of^^the new course v?€ re ^o .create' Interest In economics and to arouse a desire t)n 
the part of » students to pursue if further. • * . • 

. A central Idea behind the -dfevelc^ent of an issues course was the belief that 
students learn "more when the subject matter is' Ihteresting and relevant and when 
what theyoare supposed to learn is repeated by means of a learning process Invol- 
ving contemporary social issues. Thus, a *»set of issues'* were developed with this 
Idea m rnmdj* namely, a set of concepts and principles would be used over and 
over again In a set of issues until its elements , were *fi rmly established in stu- 



dentins, mfnds/ ' ' , ^ . 

. In each, issue certain eleme'ntary economrc pVlnciples and concepts basic to 



the., analysis -of the issue are ilitroduced," explai'ned and applied. The issues them- 

'Selves unlil<e many so^^cal led- I ssue books, are organized so^ as to facilitatea- ' * 

♦ sys^tematic development of principles and concepts./ Issues are sejected which hre ' 

o , . - • . . . . 

thought to be .interesting and stimulating,: and which lendjthemselves to learning 

.economics. Each issue is approached as follows: (1) the, nature of^X^e problem is 

presented gef^eralOy from t+ie viewpoint of the public; (i) the economic aspects. of 

the problem are introduced showing how. ecpnomj sts conceive the problfem; (3) basic* 

Economic concepts and principles are developed; ,basic" economic tools are ap- 

• * _ ^\ : . . _ • ^ ' [ 

plied tO'the issue arid pel icy,^proposal-s suggested f rom -th^ economic' analys is. ^ ' 

IV. VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY The yanderbilt experimental course "is concerned • 

-with the a.daption of th'e case method to economics. The essence, of 4he case method 

as' used in business schools-and law schooTs consists of requi ring .students .to 

-think thfousLh^^al-^^^ problems for thems^elves. In economi*<:s, thjs wpuld involve 

developing skills i n'think i ng- through' conclusions on pol i cy J sslies in a systematic 

w-y-; ' ; ' • \ . • . . • • ' 

* The case method can bfe used in conjunction with an otherwise convent ion&P _ „ 
course.' Cases are used for 61ass discussion*, term papers^ '.and quiz questions in 
combination with a standard textbook and lectures. 

AUhough the caSe method has*^ worked* we 1 1 as part of a conventional course,, 
it calls for a greater mastery of economic principles than elementary students 

are commonly accustomed to. ^ . ' \ ^ 

^ .* » ^ ^ 

''^ 

The objective of mastering principles is achieved by combining the case method 
with the self-paced personal*! zed system of instruction (PSI) pioneered by Fred S. 
Keller. In PSI, there a/je virtually no lectures. Students' are given an assign- . 
ment, s,tudy it with the help of a proctor, and take a test when they think they ■ * 
are ready. The criteri^on for passing is mastery.-- seventy pfercenj: Is not acc'ept- 
able. Students; who pass go on to the next assignment. Those who do hot pass/ * 



restudy the assignment and take arrother test. Grade^ depepd 'on how ma px. assign- 
ments are completed. ^ ' ■ ' a ' ~ — 

Although use of-of PST in"economics has been lijnited tMl.^ow, it has been 
used extensively iaothpr fields. 'The nearly- universal conclusion In the pub- ■ 

f 

llshed literature is that most' students like PSI. They learn .a't~least as much as 
in conventional instruction. . Often they learri s.ignifi cantly more. ' ^. 

^ ' • "v ' ■ • ■ " • ■ • 

The great advantage'of P SI i fes'in the powerful incentives it ves„students. 
They know exactly what they_have to dd to.Jet an A or*a B or. a C; they know they 
will not 'be gradec^on a carve. pSI avoids adverse effects on morale frori failure. 
l.n additio?)^, PSI permits students to work at -their own pace. 'Still another ad- 
vantage is the amount of personal contact between student and instructor. Freed 
from the need tp prepare and gi've regular lectures, the instructor devotes time' 
to the individual needs of students. • ^ " 

Unlii<e many systems of personalized instruction, the Vanderbilt case study 
niethods clearly defines student, procedures and expectations. Each student* is 
provided detailed/objectives for each case along with a study guide and sample 
tests. The sample tests clearly delineate both the composition and organization 
at an acceptable answer. Objectives point out to*the student just what i's expected 
of him in each case and the study guide serves t6 bridge the gap between problem 
and solution.. Th'e Vanderbi 1 1 case study approach is a highly organ i zed and" well - 
elaborated system of instruction, 

v. UNI VERS I TV OF COLORADO The University of Colprado course uses analysis - 
of social economic indicators to teach an understanding of basic economics. The 
relationship betwe.en the individual and the actions and reactions of his society 
is examined in an effort to explai-n the need for social measurements. Without 
.mention of economics,— the student is shown why it is necessary to examineland mea- 
sure the behavior of society. To overcome deficiencies and plot courVes^of action 
whi.ch benefit the greatest numb^Tspf individuals, thestudent acquaints himself 
with the macro iConOt^pt. ^ ' * ^ -{ 



from this i ntroducrt ion, the course proceeds through a wjde 'variety of. 
exercises, which introduce the student to problems of i nformat ion^ ,col lect ion and 



-analysis. Modules utilizing national incotne statistics are particularly useful. 
Analysis of a concept entitled **Gros5 Capacity ProcJuct^* (what GNP would have been 
in the. absence of unemployment) gives students insight into social measurements / 
beyond that of mere goods and services. ^ " 

, . ^. .. . ■ r - - "' • . , . • • V . 

Time ser i es/analys i s of soci<ologi cal dat-e, is used to compare improvements 

in family life style, health, education and* culture with their accompanying i»n- 
• . • . - ^ ^ ^» ' • , * - . ^ 

crease Jn personal, social and economic* costs. pVom *sucli analysis, implications 

: . - - . .' ~ ' " ■ ■ • • : ■ \ 

for future economic and social ^growth, ari se in the '.studentsV minds. They have'an 
understanding of systems where i ndi vi dual ■ deci si ons are often dependent upon the 
decisions of society. • ' * ' *j 

dne of the important goals of the coursfe* is to enable students to simulta-' 
neously develop a feeling for "societies as total interacting systems and yet lo- 
cate the. role played by their society and themselves as indi vidyals ' in the total 
system. • , , ■ • \ • . " * 

At the sam^ time, students are intrtoduced to l3ie' macro concept, thfe simula- 

- # ..." • • , . ' 

tion^ganie ^^StMSOC* enters the course^ This module involves .the student creating 

a new-society^ from scratch^ They are immedi'ately confronted wi th« resource scar- 

' * • \ f 

city, limited communication, natural catastrophi es and the effects of these con- 

ditions on the social processes* Exploitation, cooperation, competi tion, ^trust 

and mistrust Aft/i thin the 's imulated society clearly point out to the student a 

relationship between social structure and behavior. ' --v 

The course is clim)^xed by the student- bei ng called upon to generate a, set v*' 

of tentative projections concerning the future plight of. his society. /; 



* VI. UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN The modular format system uti.tized dt the, ' . 
University of IWisconsin breaks the^ introductory course -into several components. 
'l»ni'tial ly, all introductory students are required to attend a basic fqur-week 
unit on tools of. analysis in microeconomics. An agreed upon collection of analy- 



tical concepts^ i;s taught to airmlcro students by ^tfUi r respect ive^f acuity members. 

Severa^l <^ery large lecture sections are* taught by^a senior ,fa<;ulty mentber. 

Once' the*' fouadation for oconomic analysis isMaid the students sehfect topi- 

.cal Issues sections provided by th.e department* The faculty .a re 'assigned 2 to 3 
^ • . ^\ J . ' 

week serfiinars In the area of their speciality. Each student is retiuired to a.ttend • ' 

af least two ^fections of his choice fr6m,the six to. eight departmental offeri.ngs. . 

Examinations' are standaricZed across the department for both ,the four-wieek tools 

sedt'ion and each of the specFality sections. Grades are assi gned ^in .a cumulatrve 

manner by poJf>t\ earned in the tc^ical sections through. appl*i cation of the tools, * 

The basic content ^trucfOre Ts duplicated within' the maipro portion of the course* - 

This t^e of course structuVe offers several slg^iificant benefits. First, f ' 

Mh'giving the students a choice among course content, a more positive attitude 

may be gener^d. Clearly, a positive attitude on the part of the student con- 

• * » < » '• ' 

tributes positively to the learning process.* Second^ 'the usq of -faculty respur- * 

" * • , * * - . , , ♦ 

ces is mcft-e efficient under such a stpucturfe. ^ Since f.aQuUy members preset 2 tjS' ^ 

3*week section's on topics within the^in, respective specialities, each facul ty^mem- ^ - 
be,r can now exercis^ his comparative advantage. Jhere is .also a .nbtelJ improveritent 
in faculty attitude in that some of the rep^tative drudgery of' the principles 
course is removed* * • v . « ^ s * 

CONCLUSION ' ' ' • • '' • ' ' % 

~ . ■ . . 

The experimental project has atcompl i shed several major goals sijice its in- 
cepti^n in 1972. Six high-quality course syllabi have been produce'd to facilitate - 
better college teaching "in introductory economics. * The work" of the project* and 
the^yllabi themselves h^ve received extens.lve^ report i ng a*t. professi9nal ancl 
speciaj meetings nationwi.de. Results of the project have met with considerable 
ertthusiasm generating the formation of econoiS*^ associations in several stages. 

These groups cletirly reflect an awakening of deRartjm'enta'l av/areness^ as. to what . 

^ ^ ' . ' * ^ ^ ^ • . ' ' ^ ^ \ 

has -to be done in the introductory course. * • ^. " 

It is hop,ed that the experimental^ syllabi .can servo as a 'vehicle for .'change. * 
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